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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE GREYS. 
(Continued from page 53.] 

‘¢ Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
never were folks so glad,” shouted little Frank 
Grey, as they drove from the door, ‘‘ and a merry 
day we shall have, and a sunshiny one also.” 
The day was indeed beautiful, as Frank in the 
morning had predicted; it was one of those 
April days of ‘dreamy delight,” such as poets 
often describe, and such as every one that takes 
an interest in nature can feel, even in the inmost 
recesses of the heart. 

The country on that morning seemed perfec- 
tion, and the children, as they rode along, viewed 
green fields spotted with the golden dandelion, 
buttercup, and cowslip, those early children of 
the spring, and wished, oh how they wished that 
they might gather some, were it only a ‘‘ precious 
few,’? as Frank said; but that was impossible, 
and they were obliged to wait patiently, as they 
could, for the moment to arrive when they might 
find the sweet flowers at the cottage. 

The cottage was like all other cottages, but 
the children magnitied its little beauties, till they 
thought it truly splendid; the style so simple, the 
tude pillars of wood encircled with the honey- 
suckle, wild-rose, and wood-bine, which was just 
putting forth the tiny leaf, the Gothic windows 
and the long piazza, were to all, subjects of won- 
der and beauty; the walks in the garden, and the 
little square flower beds seemed like patch work 
to Rebecca, while Frank, delighted to find him- 
self at liberty, flew from one object to another, 
“making voyages of discovery,” he said, not 
with the hope of finding land, as Columbus did, 
but water, in which to sail his little vessel, and 
try his nice fishing rod, which he had made since 
his arrival, with a long poplar stick and the string 
ofhis kite; for he always carried it in his pocket 
in case of an emergency. 

Frank was soon rewarded for his exertions; 
after ranging the garden several times without 
success, he espied water in an adjoining field; 
towards it he hastened, and driving the ducks 
and geese out of their element, he sought a worm, 
even in despite of the conscientious scruples 
which lurked in his little heart; but when he 
found it, he felt that it was wrong to take the life 
he could not give, and wondered how it was pos- 
sible people older and wiser, could torment a poor 
insect to whom life was as precious as to a being 
gifted with sense and reason. Then little Frank 
sighed when he thought how nearly he had bro- 
ken one of the commands of that God whom he 
had been taught to love and fear. He hastened 
to place the worm in a nice sunny spot, bidding 
him crawl quickly home to his brother. worms, 
and tell them of his escape. 

It was with a lightened heart Frank returned 





to his baby sport, but no fish could the poor boy | 
obtain in a frog pond, without a bait, and a bro-| 
ken hook, for his father knowing the impropriety 
Lof giving his child such a dangerous plaything, 
had prudently despoiled it of its barb, so that 
with compassion on his side, and prudence on his 
father’s, there was pitiful angling to be expected. | 

Frank could not resign all hopes of fishing, for 
the want of bait, so he concluded “ it was bet- 
ter to fish with a stone bait than not fish at all.” 
Accordingly, he fastened a stone on his line, that 
it might sink, and then he succeeded to his admir- 
ation and satisfaction, for he tossed the line, and 
caught something! 

‘* Is ita fish?” was his first thought; the sec- 
ond, ‘‘is it not quite as wicked to kill one crea- 
ture as another. I feared to take the life of a 
worm, a tiny worm, and in the next moment am 
cruelly torturing a poor fish that never, I am 
sure, in all its life did any harm! Oh I am a 
wicked boy, what shall 1 do?” And the dear 
child sobbed audibly in this ‘‘ agony of sorrow.” 
Something must be done, and he determined to 
liberate the poor fish and send him to his heme; 
he dreaded to see the end of his line, yet he felt 
that the poor thing was suffering, and with one 
desperate effort he dragged it on the bank; but 
instead of what he so fearfully expected would 
greet his eyes, there was suspended on-the line— 
an old shoe—which, but for Frank’s unlucky ( 
hook, would probably have remained safely an- 
chored at the bottom of the frog pond for ages to 
come. 

The heart of little Frank was perfectly happy 
when he saw that his fishing was not attended 
with death, and he could not refrain from indulg- 
ing a loud burst of merriment as he disentangled 
the old shoe and tossed it.in the mud, which Re- 
becca hearing hastened to share the glee. The 
story was soon told, and Rebecca agreed with 
her brother in thinking that all animals and in- 
sects have the power of feeling, and that a greater 
crime is committed when we torment a defence- 
less creature, than when we injure one who ia 
any degree can protect and defend itself. 
Harriett. 





NARRATIVE. 
THE TWO WEDDINGS. 
{Furnished by a Pastor for the American Pastor’s Journal.} 


It is one of the most delightful employments of 
the pastor, to contemplate the contrasts with their 
former selves, which divine grace creates in its 
subjects. This remark is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing sketch. 

C. B. F., at the wedding of an elder sister, was 
one ofthe bride’s maids; and,as young persons with- 
out religion commonly are, on such occasions, was 
fullofgaiety andinhigh spirits. She was an elegant 
girl, educated, sensible, a respecter of religion, a 





riousness of mood which showed that she was not 
at ease, always respecting the things between God 
and her own soul. On this occasion, however, 
there seemed to be no heart lighter than hers, in 
all the party. 

We pass over six or seven years to her own 
wedding day; and find C., the bride, a most inter- 
esting contrast to C., the bride’s maid, in her whole 
state of mind, respecting religion. She had seen 
days and months of deep distress, in that acquain- 
tance with her own heart, to which the Holy 
Spirit, by his conflicting influences, brings the 


child of many prayers: and sometimes in that se- ; 























sinner. Some of the expressions which had es- 

















caped from her pen, in a journal she kept, and 


which were like what,fell from her lips, in the 
many conversations | had with her,—were the fol- 
lowing noted at various dates: 

Jan, 22d. ‘* Felt thr t mine was a lost and ruin- 
ed condition.” Feb, 8.—‘‘ For the last two days 
have hated myself, and found fault with my Ma- 
ker; felt myself all covered with sin, and traced 
him as the cause. What greater evidence can I 
have of my vileness in his sight? What must I 
do?” Feb. 11. ‘*I have been trying to search 
my heart, to know the cause of my distress. I 
ain not satistied with the doctrine of special grace, 
and God’s sovereignty; still, believe the truth of 
them; but cannot submit to be in God’s hands and 
at his disposal. If I was certain that God would 
save me, then, how easy it would be to trust my- 
self with him.” ‘* Sabbath.— Went to church all 
day, in a violent storm; and one more violent 
within.” ‘* Tuesday night:—was extremely anx- 
ious, and wept much on account of my sinfulness 
and helplessness.” ‘* Retired to bed; but not to 
rest:—wept sore ,or my sins,—but had no true 
repentance.”’ At several different times such 
words as the following appear. ‘*‘ It is a comfort- 
less day; nothing in the world to make me happy; 
and nothing in prospect for another, but ‘the 
blackness of darkness forever.’ O! that I had 
never been born!”’—‘‘.For what was 1 made?— 
Why am I not in hell this moment??’—‘* What in- 
finite mercy if God had taken my life when I had 
just entered the world. This was too great good- 
ness. I deserve all, and all that I shall suffer in 
the regions of despair.”’ 

To the many months in which such had been 
the exercises of her mind, had succeeded the 
days of hope and the light of God’s countenance; 
in the course of which she recorded in her journal 
such expressions as the following:—‘‘I believe 
next year at this time will find me in my grave. 
All I wish, is, to live-the rest of my shoit days 
to the glory of my Saviour.”” ‘‘O may his holy 
name be glorified in and by me.” ‘He only 
knows where the next new year will find me; 
would that it night be-in his service as a humble 
servant of Christ; or at.his feet in Heaven; may 
God’s will be done for Christ’s sake.” ‘ May 
4th, 1828.—This solemn Sabbath have consecrat- 
ed myself to the Lord, before the world, to be his 
forever. It has been a sweet day to me; of de- 
lightful humbleness; .of endearing reliance upon 
my Saviour. His grace.has enabled me to come 
forth with holy boldness, in the fear of God and 
not of man. .O may the transactions of this Sab- 
bath be for the glory of Christ, and my joy through 
eternity. Blessed be his name for his exceeding 
great and precious privileges to a poor unworthy 
sinner.” ‘‘May 5th.—Last night, afier being 
relieved of my pain and sickness, was in the 
sweet enjo,;ment of my Saviour’s presence. It 
seemed as if he was near my pillow, to fill my 
soul with love, and faith, and thanksgiving, which 
banished all sleep. Blessed be God the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, for these new, rich, unre- 
mitted favors; and through his strength, my life, 
my all shall be devoted to his glory.”” Such were 
some of the holy joys which, in the once gay- 
spirited C., had taken the place of all other joys. 

On a Sabbath, October, 1828, she was married, 
at church. In the evening her friends were as- 
sembled around her. How different C. now from 
C. seven years before. She was happy; for her 
prospects for ‘‘ the life that now is,’’ were bright. 
But it was happiness which nothing but the Holy 
Spirit can impart. Her thoughts, affections and 
conversation, on that evening, were ‘‘on things 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of 
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God.” 1 sat by her side a half hour. A few days 
previous I had been by the dying ‘couch of a 
Christian relation who was rejoicing in the hope 
which is in Christ Jesus. C. seemed to forget 
that it was her bridal evening, in her interest to 
know how that departed Christian felt and spake 
in the prospect of death, and how she died. C.’s 
conversation that evening, was more like that of one 
arraying her soul for ‘‘ the marriage supper of the 
Lamb,” than of an earthly bride. How the soul 
that is fixed on Christ will rise above all the joys of 
this world. 
She shortly after removed to a distant place, 
where her husband was prosperously established 
as a physician. A few weeks passed, when I 
was one morning surprised by a note from a sis- 
ter, brought into my study, giving information 
that she was dead. ‘‘ Departed to be with Christ,’ 
I could not doubt; but looking back a few weeks 
to that wedding evening, it was a question of deep 
interest, ‘‘ how did she die?”’ I learned«many in- 
teresting things respecting her exercises and ap- 
pearance during the brief period which elapsed 
between her marriage ard her death, which sug- 
gested the reflection,—how rapid is sometimes 
the preparation which the Holy Spirit carries on 
in the renewed soul, for departure to heaven. 
She had seemed to her husband and to those 
around-her, to live in a supreme absorption of her 
‘thoughts and feelings in Christ,-and the hope of 
the gospel. Her new Christian acquaintances 
looked upon her withthe remark to each other, that 
she was not long to be an inhabitant of this world. 
She was suddenly taken ill; she perceived the 
anxiety of her husband; and judging from his pre- 
scriptions that he thought her in danger, she in- 
quired why he was alarmed. To an expression of-so- 
licitous affection which fell from his lips respecting 
her as his all,she replied, as if bringing into one fer- 
vent sentence all the holy affections of her soul to- 
wards her Redeemer: ‘* Christ is my all in all; 
he is a precious Saviour to me.’’ She soon sunk 
into a deep lethargy, in which her happy soul took 
its flight, we trust, to ‘‘ Jesus the crown of her 
hope.” 








RELIGION. 


THE CONVERTED HUSBAND. 

In a village in one of the New England states, 
some years since, at the commencement of a 
powerful revival of religion, among other indi- 
viduals who came to converse with their minister 
upon religious topics, was a Mrs. B., the mother 
of a large and interesting family. Two of her 
children had already grown to maturity. She in- 
formed her pastor that she had entertained a hope 
of an interest in Christ for sixteen years; but that 
she had been induced to defer. uniting herself to 
the people of God by the remonstrances of her 
husband. By his great kindness, he had aequir- 
ed such an ascendaney over her affections, that to 
please him she feared had been the chief object of 
her wishes and pursuits. Withina few weeks, her 
eyes had been opened to perceive the superior 


fear still more the evils that threaten my family, 
if I continue to neglect a known and positive 
duty.”” Her minister promised to propound her 
for admission. 

On returning home from worship, on the day 
that she was received into the church, Mr. B. 
told his wife, as she knew his mind on the subject 
of her professing religion, he should be consistent 
with his former declarations, and ordered sepa- 
rate lodgings to be prepared for him that night. 
His wife silently and implicitly acceded to his 
wishes. 

The next morning, he told his family that im- 
perious business called him from home, to be ab- 
sent a few days His horses and carriage were 
soon in readiness, and he hastily and abruptly 
left his dwelling. 

Mrs. B. now felt the necessity of exercising 
that faith, which is as an anchor tothesoul. But 
she said within herself, ‘‘ Shall a man complain 
for the punishment of his sins.”’ 

Immediately on Mr. B.’s leaving home, Mrs. 
B. requested her eldest daughter to manage the 
bouseho'd concerns in the best manner she was 
able, thet she might herself enjoy the privilege 
of retiring with her Bible, to her closet. The 
day was spent in fasting and prayer, and in read- 
ing lessons of heavenly wisdom from the word 
of God. 

To her great joy, every page seemed illumined 
as with asunbeam. She now felt that she could 
bear the loss of all things for the sake of Him, 
who bore her sins in his own body on the tree. 
Her soul though elevated above the perishable 
things of time and sense, was in heaviness at the 
thought of an eternal separation from him whom 
she so dearly loved—from the eompanion of her 
youth, and perhaps too, from her beloved chil- 
dren. She upbraided herself as an accessary, if 
not the guilty occasion of their life of worldliness; 
for had she fulfilled the sacred obligations impos- 
ed by an early hope of reconciliation to God, her 
husband and her children might, long since, have 
been devout worshippers in the courts of the 
Lord. 

It was nearly sunset, when the noise of rat- 
tling wheels arrested her attention. Till now, 
no external object had disturbed her thoughts. 
The door suddenly opened, and her husband 
stood pale and trembling by her side. 

‘* My dear wife,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ can you for- 
give your misguided husband? I have learned 
by sad experience this da}, by the way side, that 
my opposition against you originated in hostility 
to the claims of God. Can you forgive me, and 
will you supplicate the forgiveness of God, for 
me? for I have no cloak, or excuse for the least 
of my sins.” 

Under an overwhelming sense of the goodness 
of God, in thus subduing and enlightening the 
mind of her dearest earthly friend, they prostrated 
themselves in the attitude of prayer, and wept, 
and confessed before the Lord their sins of heart 
and life. 
ing her in the morning, he went in direct opposi- 





claims of the’Gospel. She now realized for the 
first time that ‘her husband and ehildren were 
travelling the broad road together. They never 
had reared a family altar. 

Although from custom~ they frequented the 
house of God on the Sabbath, yet the truths of 


the Bible had never found a lodgment in any of 


their hearts. She now felt satisfied that it was 
her duty to take up her.cross and follow Christ. 
‘*T have been deluded,” said Mrs. B., ‘‘ by the 
belief that my way was hedged up by an insur- 
mountable obstacle. I have substituted the good 
opinion of my husband, for the approbation and 
smiles of my Saviour.” 


peatedly urged my husband to yield his consent; 


but he says, if I profess religion, he will never 
live with me another day. Though I fear the 
consequences of going forward in the way that 
my conscience dictates, may be painful, yet I 


‘*T advise you to con- 
verse with your husband on the -subject;” said 
her minister. Mrs. B. replied, ‘‘ I have of late re- 


tion to the dictates of an enlightened conscience; 
that her silent and acquiescent conduct proved 
to him indubitably the efficacy of religion; and 
when contrasted with his own feelings, then 
‘*Jashed into a storm,”’ his soul was filled with 
shame and remorse. At times, he expected to 
be dashed to the ground; twice he alighted from 
his carriage, and falling on his knees, he would 
have confessed his sin and guilt, but his mind was 
dark and his heart was hard. He faintly ejacu- 
lated, ‘* God be merciful ts me a sinner.” But 
on resuming his seat-in his.carriage, with an in- 
voluntary grasp, he held the reins, as if his hors- 
es were hurrying him forward with uncommon 
velocity. ‘His business was at M., sixteen miles 
distant from his home. At eleven o’clock he had 
progressed but eight miles on his way. ‘Under a 
horse-shed he tried to compose his mind, but in 
vain; he found himself wholly incapable of at- 


Mr. B. informed his wife, that on leav- 


crowded upon his mind, with a force which he 
was unable to resist. For several hours, he felt 
like the guilty murderer flying from justice. A¢ 
length, he perceived that his opposition to God had 
manifested itself by the indulgence of ill will toward 
his affectionate wife. He resolved at once to re- 
turn home, and ingenuously confess to her, and 
ask her forgiveness. On doing so, the scales of 
unbelief fell from his eyes, and tears of gratitude 
and penitence flowed in abundance. 

Mr. B. immediately resolved on a religious 
life, which he determined to commence by rear- 
ing a family altar. But he had a stammerin 
tongue; and so slow was his speech, that he 
trembled, lest in his attempt to honor God, he 
might expose himself to the ridicule of his grown 
up sons, and other adult members of his family, 
He hesitated and delayed. His business at M. 
yet unaccomplished, was really pressing, and de- 
manded immediate attention. He retired to his 
closet to ask the Lord to assist him in the duty of 
family prayer, on the following Friday. But his 
mouth was shut. How could he ask the Lord to 
assist him to a duty on Friday, which he might 
not live to perform then, and which was manifest- 
ly an immediate duty? He saw the inconsistency 
of such a petition. He rose from his knees, went 
in pursuit of Mrs, B., and related to her the ex- 
ercises of his mind. He then told her that if she 
would bring out the little stand, and the great Bi- 
ble, and would assemble the family, he would try 
to perform the duty of family worship, let the 
sacrifice of feeling be what it might. Mrs. B.’s 
emotions of gratitude and joy were indescribable. 
She hastened to execute this glad commission. 
As this father bowed himself with solemn awe, 
before the Majesty of heaven and earth, a breath- 
less silence pervaded the youthful spectators of 
this affecting scene, and for the first time in their 
life, they realized a present God. The Spirit of 
the Lord came down and rested upon their hearts, 
the effect of whose operations was like that of the 
refiner’s fire and of fuller’s soap. Who can 
measure the extent of that change, which, within 
a few days, had been wrought in a family whose 
hearts had so Jong been wedded to their idols? 
The tongue of the stammerer, now unfettered, 
was employed in anthems of praise for redeeming 
love and mercy; and the exclamation rose invol- 
untarily to the lips of every beholder, ‘* What 
hath God wrought!” 

Mr. and Mrs. B. were now with one heart as 
sedulously and as perseveringly engaged in their 
efforts for the salvation of their whole family, as 
they had formerly been to secure for them a por- 
tion in the perishable things of time; and their 
efforts were not in vain in the Lord. 

On learning the subsequent history of this 
family, who will not rejoice in view of the timely 
|decision of Mrs. B.? Both parents and all the 
children except two, have in rapid succession, 
paid the debt of nature, leaving behind them sat- 
isfactory evidenee that they had experienced the 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation, in an- 
swer to the prayers of a decided Christian mother, 
[Mother’s Mag. 





THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my little Son.—.Vo. UI 
John, do you wish to come and look out at the 
window with me? 
Yes sir.—See, father, how the leaves shake on 
that tree. 
Do you know what makes them shake? 
The wind, father. 
‘Can you see the wind, my son? 
No, father, but I’know it is the wind that makes 
them shake. 
What makes you so sure of it? 
Why, father, if there was not any wind, the 
.aves would be quite still. 


‘Do you see that beautiful field of corn, my son? 














tending*to any worldly business. He endeavored 
te rid himself of such uncomfortable reflections as 


Yes sir. UI wish that field was yours, father. 
Why do you wish so, John? 
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Because there is so much of it, and I should 
like to hoe in it, with my little hoe. ; 

You can hoe in the garden, my son. God is 
very kind to let us have such a pleasant garden. 
Do you ever thank him for it? 

Sometimes I do, and I thank him for a great 
many other things. 

What other things? 

For parents to take care of me,—and food to 
eat,—and clothes to wear,—and pencils to write 
with. 

Well, John, I hope you will always reme:nber 
that itis God who gives you every thing. Can 

ou see God? 

No, father, but I can see a great many things 
that he has made. 

Will you tell me what ones? 

The trees,—and the sun,—and the clouds,— 
and the river. Father, what makesthe fishes die, 
if they are kept out of the water? 

God made them to live in the water, just as he 
made you to live out of it—When you are older, 

ou can learn more about it. 

Father, I cannot see ithe grave-yard where 
prother George was buried. That house is in 
the way.—Will you please to go to the grave- 
yard again with me, sometime, father? 

Yes, my son, and I hope you will remember 
what I have told you about your brother George. 
He was a pleasant little boy, and he loved to pray 
to his Heavenly Father.—Will you repeat the 
verse you learned this morning? 

I love them that love me, and those that seek me 
early shall find me. 

Do you know what that means, my son? 

Mother says it means that if we love God, and 
pray to him, and try to please him, he wiil make 
us happy, and take us to*heaven when we die. 

Well, we hope your brother George tried to 
please God, and that when we die, we shall see 
him in heaven. He did not wish to play on the 
Sabbath, but loved to sing pretty verses. He 
learned some verses from the Bible, before he 
was as old as you are. 

Father, you said you would get me a little 
book, to learn verses out of. 

I have it in my pocket. Here it is, John. 
It is called ‘*The Child’s Daily Food.” See 
this pretty picture of the animals going into the 
ark, 

I think it is very pretty. May I go and show 
itto mother? 

Yes, my son, and then you may go to school. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 





~~ From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
Sabbath School in Cincinnati. 

We can truly say that our school is in a flour- 
ishing condition. We have had the pleasure of 
seeing a number of our teachers and scholars 
come forward and tell of the goodness of God to 
their souls, and to unite with the church. The 
school numbers about one hundred and seventy 
scholars. The scholars have recently establish- 
eda Youth’s Missionary Society, the object of 
which is to send funds to educate Burman chil- 
dren. They have taken hold of the object man- 
fully. We also anticipate forming a Youth’s 
Temperance Society. Our children seem to 
manifest an interest in all the benevolent objects 
which are springing up in our day; so that,though 
situated in the far west, you see we wish to be 
engaged in every good word and work, 

The school is held but once a day. In the af- 
ternoon the scholars meet to practice singing. 
They have already acquired a considerable knowl- 
edge of the science; and so impressive is it to 
hear so many youthful voices singing harmonious- 
ly together, that it often draws tears from the 
eyes of those who come in to listen to them. 

What anticipation more pleasing, than that 
these little ones, who have been taught in the 
Sabbath school, will hereafter sing in a higher 
and nobler strain, with the seraphs around the 
throne of God. 





When I first went into the Sabbath school as a 
teacher, I thought it would be great self-denial to 
be confined in the school for one or two hours. 
But it is not so. I consider it a delightful privi- 
lege, to be engaged in so glorious an under- 
taking. Ican now say, in the sincerity of my 
heart, how delightful is the Sabbath school! Let 
me not be absent a single Sabbath. But O how 
I have to lament my coldness and stupidity in 
this best of all causes! 

During the past year, many of our teachers 
and scholars have fallen victims to the Cholera, 
and have sought a resting place in the silent 
grave. ‘They have been cut down in the midst of 
usefulness, and consigned to an early tomb; yet 
their works do follow them. This calls loudly upon 
all Sabbath school teachers to be more diligent 
in their Master’s service—to work while it 
is called to-day, knowing that the time will soon 
come, when both teachers and scholars will be 
called to give an account to God, of the precious 
privileges we have enjoyed in the Sabbath school. 

Oh, for more faithfulness, more zeal, more self- 
denial, and perseverance in the blessed Sabbath 
school! 48. S. Teacher in Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letter from an American Gentleman in Paris, to his 
sister in Boston. 

‘**T should never succeed in telling you by let- 
ter one tenth part of all that I see, and you would 
not be able to appreciate my descriptions, if I 
should; for every thing here is on a scale surpas- 
sing all our ideas. One scene of which I have 





rations are those which savour yet more of the na- 
tional peculiarities. Here isthe grave of a little 
boy in middling circumstances—he had probably 
requested it, and his friends have stuck his whip 
stock into the ground, and upon it have hung all 
the little toys that he loved; his horse, his whis- 
tle, his wheelbarrow, &c. And another little boy, 
loved a beautiful little dog: over his head ina 
glass case, is the little dog who perhaps died with 
grief at the same time with his little master, rest- 
ing just as if he was alive and guarding the sleep- 
ing boy. Here is an enclosure of the grave of a 
little girl—in a glass case is given a little cham- 
ber in which is a bedstead, and the little child in 
wax is lying in the bed with one arm thrown out, 
just as if she was asleep. Here is a grave over 
which is stretched a canopy of canvass, and some 
oil paintings and engravings are hung up; reli- 
gious pictures, such as Jesus receiving little 
children, the virgin Mary and child. Another 
grave is surrounded with a stone table, upon 
which is a little gallery of statuary—the virgin, 
the apostles, &c. Here is a brave young French- 
man, who had died fighting for liberty: he has 
the national tri-colored flag flying over his grave. 
Here a monument with nothing but a splendid 
dressed doll. The fence of one grave was noth- 
ing but the wicker cradle in which the infant had 
been rocked, Another was surrounded by a wood- 
encrib. In another was the little child’s library. 
In another was a glass case full of artificial flow- 
ers—especiaily such as signify immortality, hap- 
piness, &c. On this, being a feast-day, candles 
were burning in and around many graves. The 
mottos and epitaphs were generally in good 
taste; but there were many, tha:, if you did not 
reflect on French character, would consider affec- 





witnessed, I will try to give vow some account. 
It was one of the sacred days of the church—All- | 
saints, (which from the pronunciation Tous saint, | 


I supposed was in honor of some saint named | 


tation. One says simply—‘‘ To my dear wife”— 
**Tomy father’—‘* To my friend’”’—‘ My wife 
and my son are there.’”’ Here is what offends 
good sense, truth and the Bible—‘‘ Pray to God 


Toussaint.) I walked out tothecemetery of Mont | for him’’—‘‘ Good angels, pray for her”’—** Pass- 
Maitre. On this day, of all the days in the year, |€"S by, neglect not to pray for his soul.” The 


they pray for the souls of the dead: not only for 
the souls in purgatory, but for the good dead also. 
I roamed through this cemetery three hours. I had 
never heard this cemetery spoken of by travellers, 
as containing any thing remarkable, but they have 
omitted so to do merely because that of Pere la 
Chaise surpasses it in every point of view. Still, 
to me, who had not seen Pere la Chaise, the 
scene was overpowering. I should think that the 
whole enclosure was about thirty acres in extent. 
Straight or labyrinthine walks—hills, valleys or 
plains—open bushes or trees—all kinds of natu- | 
ral variety. The monuments were of all possible 
description conceivable. Here was a tall obelisk 
of fifty feet high by a rich Duke in memory of his 
wife—here a miniature Grecian temple—here a 
marble house with an opening made by a bronze 
door, and within two chairs—here a horizontal 
slab surrounded with marble columns—here a 
statue of the deceased—the two stones of a hus- 
band and wife, with their hands joining over the 
stone. Very common were simple wooden cros- 
ses. Each grave was surrounded by some kind of 
a fence of two feet and a half high, made of mar- 
ble, wrought iron, bronze, wicker work, or shrubs. 
To improve this enclosure of six feet by three gen- 
erally, every one employed his own devices, ac- 
cording to the money that he possessed. Hardly 
any were alike. They have here a species of 
dwarf cedar, growing not morethan four feet high. 
Sometimes one of these was arranged in each 
corner. Then it would be edged round with box 
wood carefully trimmed: the centre set with flow- 
ers, of roses, lily, jessamine, life everlasting, etc. 
Vines were trailed around the fences. These are 
constantly taken care of by the friends of the deceas- 
ed, who come here from time to time to water the 
flowers, pick away, and rake up the dirt. As you 
see all this affectionate remembrance, occasion- 
ally you see some forsaken grave, where the tall 
grass has grown up around the cross, the fence 


following is part of the motto of an American to 
his wife who is buriéd there. 
Lypra Davin or New Jersey. 
O! Lydia, dulcis et cara conjux, 
Te veniente die, decedente vocabo. 

The following on the stone of a little child, I 
could not comprehend. ‘‘ Its little mama.” While 
I was there the cemetery was crowded. Though 
from any given spot,I might not be able to see many, 
on account of the trees, yet ascend any eminence, 
and you would see that there were thousands scat- 
tered throughout the enclosure, surrounding the 
monuments in which they were interested. At 
the entrance was the body of a man resting on a 
bier, upon which was a contribution, into which 
the passers-by cast money to pay for the expenses 
of his burial. We all take our hats off as we pass 
by a dead body. ‘A man was buried while I was 
there, and every one who wished, cast from a 
brush, the holy water upon the grave. Previous 
to entering the gate, the road was lined with mer- 
chants of flowers, garlands and flower pots, for 
many rods. They had enough for twice the num- 
ber of the dead in the yard. On this day, they 
who have friends, buy these garlands, made most 
frequently of yellow and white everlasting, and 
go and deposit them on a convenient place upon 
the grave. The persons whom you see are, a 
father and his mourning family; a widowed moth- 
er; a brother and sister who have been left or- 
phans, and affectionate domestic. After they have 
hung their garland by the side of the faded one of 
the year before, they yield themselves .up freely 
to the emotions they expressed. An old man in 
the decline of life, I see seated by the side ofa 
grave, in a wicker chair that is always there, and 
bows’his head. I saw a mother kneeling before 
a tomb—rising and falling her body, as if in the 
deepest agony as she knelt alone at the side of 
an infant’s grave. Here were two, apparently 
sisters, conversing pensively as they regarded 





broken in, and you involuntarily feel sad for the 
forsaken grave. The,most.interesting of the deco- 


certain relics in their hands. Here was a brother 
and sister, their eyes swollen with tears, wiping 
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away from a magnificent monument the dirt that} 
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had collected during the year. Their delicate 
hands and rich dress, indicated that they were not 
inured to such scenes. And as I stood near them 
unperceived, her tones of agony, as she spoke to 
her hrother, quite overcame me. 1 saw some 
monuments where the friend had promised eterna! 
remembrance. Ah! the garland had not been re- 
newed for many years. Has this friend forgotten 
his beloved? Perhaps he too is dead. 

You would think that all walking in this garden of 
the dead, would alike become pensive. No; many 
were gay, vacant,as if they had never lost a friend; 
as if they never expected to die. Don’t doubt but 
that all this grief was real; real for the time being. 
It might that night be forgotten in a dance; but at 
the time there was no affectation: their thoughts 
were filled with the memory of their friends. Ev- 
ery thing which has become thus consecrated, by 
being placed in a grave yard, is as safe as though 
placed in your own house. No child or other 
person would think to take any of these toys, or to 
pick a flower. No robber, even he who would 
steal from a church, would think of stealing from 
an undefended grave-yard. In quitting the ceme- 
tery, I was not at all disposed to exclaim—it is 
all absurdity! The poetry of it was delighful. 1 
knew not well enough the state of the mind of the 
French Catholic to judge of the effect on his own 
mind. I know not how much their vows or pray- 
ers for the dead influence their feelings and con- 
duct. I certainly believe that ’tis well to think 
on death: on the life after death; that we should 
ask ourselves each morning, am | prepared that 
death should send me to-day into eternity. 
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HOOP SNAKE, 

Brainerp, (Tenn.) Jury 8, 1835. 
To the Editor of Scientific Tracts. 

Sir,—While looking over the tenth number of 
the third volume of the Scientific Tracts, I notic- 
ed a request for information respecting the ‘ horn- 
ed serpent,’ which, from the short description 
given, I presume is the same as what is called 
here the ‘hoop snake.’ While residing in New- 
England, I frequently heard marvellous accounts 
of this snake, as existing at the south and west, 
but was led to consider the account as fabulous 
until recently. Two years since, at Haweis, then 
a missionary station, about fifty miles south of 
this place, on the Coosa river, occupied by Dr. 
Butler’s family, where a school was in operation, 
while the children were out at play, at the foot of 
Turnip Mountain, some of the large girls discov- 
ered a snake making its way towards them, having 
the motion of a rolling hoop. They succeeded in 
killing it, and carried it to the house. Rev. Mr. 
Chamberlin, who was there, and Dr. Butler, on 
hearing the children say that it rolled after them, 
immediately concluded that it must be the hoop 
snake, and were led to make an examination. 
They easily discovered a sting in the end of the 
tail, about the size of a fine sewing needle, which, 
when the tail was pressed horizontally, would 
protrude itself about three fourths of an inch. 
‘fhe length of the snaks was supposed to be eigh- 
teen inches. It was tolerably thick; its color, 
dark striped. Dr. Butler preserved about four 
inches of the tail in spirits, and took it to New 
York last summer, from whence it was to be sent 





A Little Boy’s Grief, 

A little boy, belonging to the Baptist Sabbath School 
in M., being present while the young gentlemen and 
ladies were organizing an Education Society, appear- 
ed to be deeply affected. On asking the cause of his 
grief, he replied, *‘The Agent’s suying there are so 
many destitute churches inakes me weep.’ He went 
home, and gave his mother an account of what .he 
had heard. ‘* And now mother,’ said he, ‘I wish | 
had filty cents, that I might become a member of that 
Society, to assist the poor young men, that all the 
churches may have a minister, | have siz cents. Do 
you think if I should go to the Secretary of that 
Society, and give him my six cents, and tell him 
that 1 will save all my cents, until I make up the 
fifty, that he will let me join?? His mother encour- 
aged him to go. He went to the Secretary’s door; but 
had not courage enough toenter. He returned home, 
but could not rest; & alter receiving further encourage- 
ment, hé went again. ‘The Secretary asked him if he 
was williug to part with his six cents. He said that he 
was, and would pay six more next week, and if he 
had more he would gladly give it. After being in- 
formed that he should become a member, his counte- 
nance brightened, and he returned to his home ex- 
ceeding happy. Now, young readers, which of you 
will follow this Sabbath School boy’s example? 

S. 8. Treasury.] ‘T’. Nicnotson, Superintendent, 


A Wise Bird. 

A captain of a vessel had a canary which was much 
attached to him, and which would perch on his hand 
or head. One day the captain had several friends to 
dine with him; the cage door was opened, and the 
bird, after flying round the room, perched on the head 
of the captain. ‘The party were then drinking wine, 
and he held up his glass, when the bird hopped on the 
edge of it, and drank some of the wine. The little 
creature soon felt the effects, and returned to his cage 
completely intoxicated, Soon after, at another party, 
the captain attempted the same; but the bird, remem- 
bering what he had suffered before, would not taste; 
but flew back to his cage. Oh! that we were as wise 
as birds.— Preston Temp. Advocate. 








Heaven Desirable. 


‘A little girl, deaf and dumb, between eleven and 
twelve years of age, on receiving a description of the 
Blind Asylum in London, wrote, with eagerness, on 
her slate, ‘ 1 hope God will let them see in Heaven.’ 
—Another of the same age, lately, on being asked 
why she wished to go to heaven? immediately ans- 
wered, * Because in heaven no cross—no cry—triends 
never die—see Goi always.’ 





Encouragement to Mothers. 


‘The celebrated John Randolph once said, that he 
should have been a French Atheist, had it not been 
for the recollections of his mother’s love in teaching 
him the Lord’s Prayer.’ 


Filial Duty. 
‘Even in this life, as honoring father and mother 
hath a special promise of prosperity and long life, so 
dishonoring and grieving parents is usually punished 
with some notable calamity, as a forerunner of the 
GREAT REVENGE hereafter.’ 








Frowers furnish gorgeous imagery and beautiful 


thoughts. They speak directly to the heart. No 
marvel is it then that woman loves them. They 


bear such touching similitude to her own history— 
repaying with grateful fragrance and beauty the hand 
which cherishes them, and dying beneath the blight- 
ing influence of this world’s coldness and neglect. 





Maxims.— Poverty is in want of much, but avarice 
of every thing. He labors vainly, who endeavors 


to please wer person. 














to Rev. David Green, at the Missionary Rooms, 
Boston, where, if it has been received, you will 
be able to examine for yourself. 

The Cherokees say that the horned snake ex- 
ists in the country, but is very rare, and is consid- 
ered quite poisonous. While Dr. Butler was 
preparing the tail for preservation, he felt a se- 
vere nausea, which continued forsome time. He 
considers his sickness occasioned by the influence 
of the poison from the snake. 


Should you be able to examine the tail, and 
think that anything I have written is worth pub- 


lishing, it is at your service. 


EDITORIAL. 
“INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY.” 
The readers of the Youth’s Companion have doubtless 

been interested in the Letters we have published under the 

above head, especially the last one, describing an interview 
which the author had with an emigrant family in one of the 

** Prairies of the Great Valley.’ But it is with deep regret 

we inform them, that they will see no more Letters from 

** SepGwick’’—he is gone to his rest and his reward—the 

following Obituary Notice announces the exit of the author 

of those very interesting Letters. From our slight acquain- 














Respectfully yours, J.C. Exuswortn. 
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deportment and pious, benevolent feelings. We wish alj 
our young readers may leave as good a character behind 
them, and have as fair a prospect of a happy eternity, as 
our departed Corrospondent, SepGwick. 


Died, in Andover, on Thursday, August 20, Mr. 
THEODORE SepGwick Woop, a member of the Ju- 
nior Class in the Theol. Seminary, aged 26. 

Mr. Wood was a native of Westminster, Mass.— 
was graduated at Amherst College in 1832, and wag 
for some time after leaving College, Principal of the 
Classical Academy in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

With a sound and well cultivated mind, Mr. Wood 
combined those amiable qualities which secure the 
affection of friends, and win the confidence, even of 
strangers. He made a profession of religion when 
quite young, and from that perivd he has looked for- 
ward to the ministry. As he approached the sacred 
work his feelings became more ardent, and he longed 
for the time when he should leave the country asa 
missionary of the cross. He was sanguine in his 
hopes of usefulness. It has been the privilege of the 
writer to be intimately acquainted with his private 
feelings and his habits of devotion. He was a man 
of prayer, and in his prayers he embraced a great va- 
riety of objects. ‘To each of these objects he attach- 
ed a particular season in the day, distributing them 
through each day in the week. On many of these 
occasions he united in concert with absent friends, 
who doubtless will long remember those hallowed 
seasons of prayer. 

For three or four days he was deprived of reason. 
Even then he was happy.- His mind was on religious 
subjects almost entirely. He often supposed himself 
preaching, and he urged sinners in the most affection- 
ate terms to accept the Saviour. His prayers at such 
times were generally appropriate and very fervent. 
While rational he was calm and happy. He said one 
day to those about him, ** Do not be troubled, but 
part with me as though I were going home to my 
fathers. You see I am notalarmed. The Saviour is 
with me, and I am going to be with him in heaven.’* 
Again he said, ‘tell the students to be holy men, 
and ate th Ives entirely to Christ, and tell 
them to be very diligent, for the time is short.?”? Ma- 
ny of his impenitent friends will remember his anxie- 
ty for their conversion. Let them heed his dying ex- 
hortation; ‘* Christ is a sure refuge for all who go to 
him. Give yourself to him and you are safe.’’? He 
was happy in the embrace of death, and smiled sev- 
eral times when speech had refused utterance. ‘*Bles- 
sed are the dead which die in the Lord.””— Comm. 











POETRY. 








Lines written in an. Album—Communicated for the Companion 
THE BEST FRIEND. 


Could I implore for thee 
One only boon from Heaven— 
A friend that boon should be, 
The choicest ever given; 

One, whose affection would be pure, 
One, whose affection would endure. 
Search all the earth around 

And human friendships prove, 
But no such friend is found, 
No perfect lasting love; 
For few the friends with hearts sincere, 
And short the time they tarry here. 


There is however One, 
Whose love will never die— 
On earth ’tis joy begun, 
"Tis perfect bliss on high :— 
This friend secured, you’ll need no other; 
He sticketh closer than a brother. 


His friendship unalloyed 
Dispels our gloom and fears, 
Makes solitude enjoyed, 
And turns to stiles our tears; 
Its fruit in other worlds is bliss 
Beyond what mortals taste in this. 
This is the only friend, 
Who, when thy toils are o’er, 
Can heavenly calmness send, 
And bid thee doubt no more; 
Can, when is sundered life’s lust tie, 
Thy soul receive to joys on high. 
In every changing scene, 
May this kind friend be thine— 
Then Hope with ray serene 
Shall o’er thy pathway’ shine, 
Light up Death’s vale with cheering beam, 
And dart its rays across his stream. 
Then Faith, with piercing eye 
Celestial scenes shall view, 
Pare joys that never die— 
Their glorious Author too:— 








tance, derived from two or three interviews with him, we 
can fully confirm the testimony here given of his amiable 





This friend, most worthy of thy love, 
Is Jesus, friend of all, above. 
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